FROM  THIRTY  YEARS  WITH  FREUD
the corpse of great Alexander to the final incarn-
ation, where his dust stops a beer-barrel, with a
similarly constructed phantasy of another obses-
sional neurotic. On a bill-board the patient has
seen an advertisement for the Austrian cigarette
brand, " Sphinx." The picture showed the
Egyptian Sphinx holding a package of cigarettes
in her claws. In a daydream the patient pursued
the following obsessional train of thought: On
the package of cigarettes he could clearly see the
picture of the same sphinx, also holding a package
of cigarettes in her claws. On this miniature pack-
age there must be a smaller picture of a smaller
sphinx, and then a still smaller sphinx, and so on.
He tried to follow them all down the line. There
is a striking similarity between this obsessional
train of thought and the incessant questions of
children at the age that they are preoccupied with
the mystery of birth. And we have observed that
this problem, in later stages, almost invariably
involves the question of death.
We have further testimony of the inner linkage
of the two concepts in the cosmogonies of the
ancients and of primitive peoples. Here, too, a
world is born out of the body of a great god or a
mighty hero. The heavens and the earth are
formed of his different parts. The dead giant,
Ymir, in the Edda, supplies the stuff for the
formation of the world; the earth is created out of
his flesh, the mountains out of his legs, his skull
forms the arch of Heaven and his sweat fills the
seas. According to Hindu mythology, the primitive
being, Purusha, was sacrificed by the gods. Out
of his brain arose the seas, his breath formed the
ether, his feet became the earth, and warriors
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